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TWO TRADITIONS IN THE REFUTATION OF EGOISM 


O the egoist the ultimate justification of his acts lies in their 
being conducive of his personal interest. This refusal to sub- 
mit his own interests to any moral test beyond themselves in their 
interrelations and prospects of fulfillment makes the egoist the object 
of fierce attack. The non-egoist is supposed to be always ready to 
question the ultimacy of his own interests. Even where he pursues 
them, it is because on some other basis—general happiness or duty or 
anything else—he thinks it right for a man in such circumstances to 
follow self-interest or give free play to inclination. 

The refutation of egoism consists in establishing the incorrectness 
of its contention. This attempt, so stated, is ambiguous and can 
refer to several procedures : 

(a) It may mean the empirical discovery that not all men are 
egoists, or that most men are not. It can not mean the denial that 
there are or may be egoists, since obviously there are and may be 
men who ultimately justify their conduct to themselves by reference 
to their interests alone and make decisions where choice is involved, 
on this basis. 

(b) It may mean that the material which consists of men’s judg- 
ments of right and wrong, good and evil, can be systematized more 
adequately on other assumptions than on the assumption that men 
generally mean by right what is conducive of most good and by good 
what satisfies their own interests. 

(c) It may mean that anyone who begins with the egoistie prin- 
ciple will in its elaboration be shown to contradict himself. 

Since ethics is one of the fields in which the very nature of the 
study and the modes of procedure have been most obscure, it is often 
difficult to say in what sense egoism is being refuted. This much at 
least is clear, that it is rarely accepted as an alternative system of 
ethics with which the disputing philosopher agrees to disagree. Fre- 
quently, if egoism is found not inconsistent, it is dismissed with some 
remarks about ‘‘moral blindness’’ and the impossibility of appre- 
hension by a defective sense. To show that some men are in fact 
not egoists is generally considered an insufficient refutation of its 
correctness, whereas arguments concerning the systematization of 
moral judgments involve the difficulties inherent in the question of 
whose judgments of right and wrong, good and evil, are to be sys- 
tematized. 
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The dominant tradition in the refutation of egoism has been to 
offer ‘‘arguments’’ to prove that it is incorrect in some sense or other. 
On the other side, philosophical egoists have offered ‘‘proofs’’ of the 
correctness of their position. The historical variety of such discus- 
sions repays careful study. It shall be our first task to examine 
briefly representative samples. A second tradition, perhaps less 
clearly marked, is found running alongside of the first. Sometimes 
it occurs in the very same philosopher in different parts of his work, 
or as the spirit which imparts meaning and vigor to what is otherwise 
a mass of confusions. This is the view that the existence of genuine 
egoism, like that of an epidemic, is a ground for social action, not 
for theoretical refutation. We shall consider ancient and modern 
examples of this conception. 


THE First TRADITION 


This view is at least as old as Plato. The whole of the Republic 
is an attack on egoism, but only the first book attempts to confute 
it. The arguments there offered rest to a great extent on false 
analogies. If living is an art, then like other arts it will have im- 
personal rules of excellence. But may not living be analogous rather 
to a competitive game of skill? Justice, says Plato, is a principle 
of unity and strength because it preserves order. But does this 
prove anything more (if it even prove so much) than that a man 
must be fair to himself, that he must not kill himself even though he 
kill others, that he must not starve his rational powers for the bene- 
fit of his stomach, however much as a governor he may cut the wages 
of intellectuals? Even Socrates is not convinced by his own words. 

The appeal to the will of God to establish a system of morality 
which should contradict egoism raised the question whether God’s 
addiction to such a system was an arbitrary act of power. The 
medieval sages circumvented this difficulty by declaring that God 
was not good but goodness. The moral law hence flowed from his 
nature. But why one should choose to follow the good expressive of 
the divine nature, still remained to be explained. If for the bene- 
fits of an after-life, then it was merely an extended form of egoism. 
The suggestion was occasionally made that God was the object of 
man’s deepest desire, but this came too close to being a definition, in 
which case the egoist’s deity would turn out to be himself. 

The suppressed empirical side of this argument was that an ex- 
amination of man’s nature would reveal underlying desires which 
were incompatible with his being an egoist. Such actual investiga- 
tions were especially characteristic of the psychological tradition 
British moral theory. The empirical bent was supplied by Hobbes’ 
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to the same type of inquiry. From Shaftesbury to Adam Smith 
there seemed to be a feeling that egoism was sufficiently disposed of, 
if it were shown empirically that there are disinterested affections 
in man, and still more if it were demonstrated that the exercise of 
benevolence did not go counter to that of self-interest. 

The truth is that we have here not so much a refutation of egoism 
as an attempt to make a breach in its armor. The egoist justifies his 
conduct by its being conducive of his personal interest. The British 
moralists began by telling him that part of this personal interest was 
an interest in others. Eventually they went on to say that this group 
of interests was just as fundamental as the other group which dealt 
with himself, so that after all he turned out not to be an egoist. And 
as an added inducement they hinted that he should not object too 
strongly to being refuted because he could go on acting egoistically 
in an enlightened way and he would at the same time be acting for 
the public good. Strangely enough, such was the historical out- 
come of this development, viz., the laissez-faire assumption that the 
pursuit by individuals of their own interests in an enlightened 
fashion is at the same time the pursuit of the public welfare. The 
egoist could, in short, continue acting as an egoist but he should 
realize that it was not egoism. 

This confusion bred its own nemesis. There emerged more 
clearly the contrast of duty and interest, the feeling that both had to 
be taken into consideration somehow or other, and yet the unwilling- 
ness to allow duty to be judged by interest. The reconciliation of 
duty and interest in such a way as to preserve the supremacy of duty 
became the paramount task. Its practical importance becomes clear 
if we realize that duty corresponds to the set of social demands, 
whereas interest is the counterpart of the individual’s requirements. 
At all costs philosophy had the task of refuting egoism, that is, saving 
society from anarchy. 

The laissez-faire solution could not long prove satisfactory. It 
might hold practically as long as anarchy in industrial life was 
deemed desirable, but in general it gave too free a rein to the indi- 
vidual. So far from having settled the question by finding that the 
egoist in theory was not such in the results of his practice, it was 
really a surrender to egoism by entrenching it in theory where it 
could remain after its temporary practical coincidence with public 
welfare had passed away. 

The most uncompromising solution was the Kantian. Man dwells 
in two realms: to follow desire is to yield to the subjective springs of 
conduct; duty lies in an impersonal moral law, the product of the 
rational self legislating in the realm of ends. This rational self be- 
came historically the father of the ‘‘real self’’ or the ‘‘true self”’ 
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to which idealist propounders of self-realization thereafter appealed. 
At bottom this was an elaborate form of seduction. Its attempt was 
to persuade the indivdual that his own desires were secondary, that 
they were the expression of his finite or fragmentary nature, not of 
his deeper or underlying self, which, when he had consented to obey 
it, could turn out to be identical with the community or the state, or, 
in subsequent days, the will of some designated leader. 

Such kinds of arguments had previously been fitly characterized 
by Jeremy Bentham as the ‘‘capricious principle,’’ according to 
which one’s likes and dislikes were disguised in sonorous language. 
But Bentham, who defended interest as the basis of morality, was 
so busy translating the language of duty into that of public in- 
terest or the interest of the greatest number, that neither in his works 
on private or on public interest is there a careful examination of 
the relation between the interest of the many and the interest of the 
individual. At most there is the assumption that the individual by 
doing what is the interest of the many piles up a credit account of 
good will which pays a high rate of interest. Bentham’s examples 
in the Deontology are worthy predecessors of Horatio Alger, Jr. 
There is an implicit answer to the problem in Bentham’s general ap- 
proach, but this, belonging to the second tradition, will be discussed 
below. 

The later Utilitarians accordingly had the task anew of restoring 
duty, now interpreted as the public good, to a place of honor by the 
side of self-interest, if not above it. Their devices are counsels of 
despair. J. 8. Mill argues in the fourth chapter of Utilitarianism 
that ‘‘. . . each person’s happiness is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all persons.”’ 
Mill’s critics have taken his argument to be that by each one being 
of necessity an egoist we all cease to be really egoists—an obvious 
non sequitur if it be indeed what he intended. 

Sidgwick, in The Methods of Ethics, is much more careful. He 
confesses that he does not find the frequently proclaimed coincidence 
between the working of virtue (expressive of general happiness) and 
self-interest (expressive of personal happiness), to hold empirically. 
The book ends on a mournful note, for Sidgwick feels that unless 
reconciliation is accomplished the world would not be as reasonable 
as he would like it to be. His preference is of course for virtue, and 
the basis of his decision is intuition. It is self-evident to him that 
‘fas a rational being I am bound to aim at good generally,—so far as 
it is attainable by my efforts,—not merely at a particular part of 
it.’’ Krom this and previous intuitions he deduces that ‘‘each one 
is morally bound to regard the good of any other individual as much 
as his own, except in so far as he judges it to be less, when impar- 
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tially viewed, or less certainly knowable or attainable by him’’ (6th 
edition, p. 382). But Sidgwick himself recognizes that a man may 
be concerned with the quality of his existence as an individual in an 
important sense in which he is not concerned with the quality of the 
existence of others, and that this distinction might ‘‘be taken as fun- 
damental in determining the ultimate end of rational action for an 
individual’’ (p. 496). The result is that his intuition, even if 
granted, is merely formal and may be given an egoistic content. 

But there is no reason in the light of modern logical distinetions 
to grant any argument by intuition. The proposed principle turns 
out usually to be a propositional function, in which case the question 
of truth is meaningless, or if it is a proposition, it is most likely 
analytic of assumed definitions. This may be illustrated by Pro- 
fessor G. E. Moore’s claim in his Ethics that, ‘‘it seems to me quite 
self-evident that it must always be our duty to do what will produce 
the best effects wpon the whole, no matter how bad the effects upon 
ourselves may be and no matter how much good we may lose by it’’ 
(p. 232). Professor Moore generally means by right what is pro- 
ductive of the greatest total good in any situation. ood he takes to 
refer to a simple quality discoverable in certain actions or things or 
experiences. Given the appropriate additional assertion that it is 
one’s duty to act rightly, we can see that the proposed ‘‘intuition’’ 
follows necessarily or analytically from the definitions. Im such a 
case the argument by intuition turns out to be an argument by con- 
cealed definition. 

An earlier attempt by Professor Moore (in his Principia Ethica) 
to refute egoism as self-contradictory is very instructive. Egoism 
rests on the notion of ‘‘my own good.’’ But ‘‘when ... I talk of 
anything I get as ‘my own good,’ I must mean either that the thing 
I get is good or that my possessing it is good’’ (p. 98). ‘‘The only 
reason I can have for aiming at ‘my own good,’ is that it is good 
absolutely that what I so eall should belong to me—good absolutely 
that I should have something, which, if I have it, others can not have. 
But if it is good absolutely that I should have it, then everyone else 
has as much reason for aiming at my having it, as I have myself. 
If, therefore, it be true of any single man’s ‘interest’ or ‘happiness’ 
that it ought to be his sole ultimate end, this can only mean that that 
man’s ‘interest’ or ‘happiness’ is the sole good, the Universal Good, 
and the only thing that anybody ought to aim at. What Egoism 
holds, therefore, is that each man’s happiness is the sole good—that 
a number of different things are each of them the only good thing 
there is—an absolute contradiction! No more complete and 
thorough refutation of any theory could be desired’’ (p. 99). 

The underlying premise of this argument is that ‘‘good’’ as a 
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predicate, where it does not refer to means, can only be asserted 
absolutely as a quality of the subject. This neglects the possibility 
that some predicates may refer to relational properties. Egoism thus 
interprets the concept ‘‘good.’’ ‘‘This is good’’ would mean ‘‘ This 
stands in a certain relation to some individual or group.’’ Hence 
the reference would have to be supplied before the genuine contra- 
diction of two apparently conflicting assertions could be judged. 
Professor Moore is opposed to such an interpretation of ‘‘good,’’ 
but egoism is not. The conflict is therefore between egoism and the 
absolutistic interpretation of ‘‘good’’; it is not that egoism is self- 
contradictory. 

We have touched rapidly on a number of serious attempts to 
refute the theory of egoism. They have all proved fallacious in 
one way or another. There are, of course, numerous other types of 
arguments, ranging all the way from sophistry to intimidation. 
Especially frequent is the argumentum ad verecundiam, which says 
in effect, ‘‘ Are you such a heartless brute as to have no conscience ?’’ 
The argumentum ad hominem, which calls the egoist morally blind, 
is especially vicious. Most philosophical egoists have led blameless 
lives and their egoism is more akin to an intellectual spree. 

It must not be assumed from what we have said that the attempts 
to prove the correctness of egoism have been any more successful. 
It is almost fair to say that the defence of egoism has reliéd upon 
those fallacies which the attack neglected to use. Thus it is some- 
times argued that no act has a non-egoistic basis because it is some 
ego that does it. Hence self-sacrifice means that that self wanted 
to sacrifice itself, hence was fulfilling its wants, hence was egoistic. 
This is obviously the magie umbrella argument: the concept be- 
comes so wide as to cover its contradictory, yielding nonsense. 

Again many egoists are prone to shift ground in their attempted 
proofs. Stirner spends a great part of his time attacking altruism. 
Nietzsche is likewise violent in his assault upon ‘‘slave morality.” 
Bentham may seem at times to shift the argument between ethics 
and psychology, that is, to define egoism in psychology where if 
everyone in fact acts only under the laws of pleasure and pain, 
there is no contradictory to egoism, and then to keep this definition 
while changing the realm of discourse to ethics where egoism ought 
to be independently defined. The same fallacy is sometimes com- 
mitted by physiologists who argue for egoism on the ground that 
action is initiated ultimately only by stimuli in some physiologic 
sense ‘‘congenial’’ to the body, where ‘‘congenial’’ means simply 
that they take effect. 

The upshot of our examination of the first tradition is that ego- 
ism can not be proved or disproved. Retrospectively the point 
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should be simple enough. Every proof requires premises, and pro- 
vided that the assertions of egoism are not self-contradictory, there 
is nothing to forbid their use by a man as ultimate premises for 
ethical discourse. Concerning judgments of ultimacy, where the 
man who makes thém successfully sustains a Socratic analysis and 
so demonstrates his consistency, there can only be agreement or dis- 
agreement (in the sense of sharing or not sharing), not proof or 
disproof. For they are rather resolutions than propositions. On 
the other hand, the statement that Mr. X or group G@ has these 
ultimate values is, of course, amenable to empirical verification. 
Likewise there may be a causal analysis in physical, psychological, 
or social terms, of Mr. X’s or group @’s holding these ultimate 
values. The only thing that the various ‘‘refutations’’ may there- 
fore be said to have accomplished is, by their occasionally careful 
discussion of detail, to have shown with what other value judgments 
and what other ethical structures egoism is incompatible. They 
may also have shown that the number of men who are not egoists is 
perhaps greater than the egoists would like to think. 


THE SECOND TRADITION 


The second tradition we are setting out to investigate has been 
the less dominant one in ethical theory. It is as old as the first tra- 
dition, and provides the spirit of many an apparent ‘‘refutation.’’ 
But it is less generally recognized, and rarely formulated clearly. 
We shall examine at some length its appearance in Plato’s Republic 
and then indicate briefly its réle in Bentham and Mill, its emergence 
as a full-fledged approach in the Marxist and pragmatist philoso- 
phies, and the extent to which it is likely in the present reformula- 
tion of ethical questions to become the standard analysis of the 
problem of egoism. 

In Plato’s Republic the issue is provoked by Thrasymachus’s 
view that justice is the interest of the stronger. The implicit posi- 
tion is that a man’s good is whatever most satisfies his wants, that 
the wise man will use whatever means he can for that purpose, and 
that the really powerful man can manage to have the laws and 
common notions of right instrumental to his ends. In fact laws 
and moral rules express nothing more than the interests of the 
dominant class or individual, and serve to keep the multitude in 
the position of faithful sheep. Thrasymachus is holding a class 
theory of justice and right, and an egoistic theory of the good. 
Glaucon and Adeimantus restate the position in such a fashion as 
to make the egoistic theory the central point. They are ready to 
admit that laws and notions of right may be representative of the 
mass of the people. Laws are the products of a cautious egoism; 
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they represent people’s fears of injustice at the hands of others 
rather than what they would like for themselves. But if a man 
could get away with wrong-doing, why should he be virtuous or do 
what is the public’s good or what is called his duty? What reason 
is there to reject egoism ? 

This excellent formulation gave Socrates a free hand. He was 
being asked to show that it is a man’s good to be virtuous. He 
might have followed any of the many procedures which later phi- 
losophers elaborated. He might have defined good so as to entail 
virtue, and so begged the question. He might have distinguished 
a man’s good sharply from his interest and so anticipated Kant in 
doing violence to a great part of men’s moral notions. He might 
have tried to show that a man’s good, identified with his interest 
and wisely pursued, yields the actions of a virtuous man, and so 
been false to what really occurs in most societies. In fact Socrates 
did none of these. Instead he built up a picture of an ideal so- 
ciety in which there was not the present conflict of virtue or duty 
and interest simply because institutions were different and interests 
were different, and institutions and interests were in harmony. 

Is this not a begging of the question? Socrates is asked to show 
that there is no real conflict of duty and interest. He points to an 
ideal society so defined and so organized that there will be. no con- 
flict. Should we be satisfied with such a reply? Why are his in- 
terlocutors appeased ? 

The difficulty might be exemplified by further hypothetical con- 
siderations. Suppose that the institutions and laws of a society 
function so smoothly that it is really of greatest interest to its mem- 
bers to conform thoroughly. Suppose honesty actually is the best 
policy, lying actually does lead one to greater crimes, murder al- 
ways will out, and kindness reaps a tenfold return. Is it not in- 
telligible to examine the members of that society to see whether in 
fact they perform virtuous actions in order to get the reward? 
Operationally this would mean that if any member got away from 
that society he would be ready to steal and lie and kill and be cruel 
if it would be to his profit. He would be as easily bribed as the 
proverbial Spartan in a foreign land. How then would not merely 
the possibility, but even the existence, of an ideal society resolve the 
problem of the conflict of duty and interest? This is apart from 
the practical point that the difference of motivation would be bound 
to issue in many actions where social sanctions are too clumsy t0 
enter. 

This difficulty rests upon a misunderstanding of Plato’s position. 
It assumes that men’s interests are constant, that man has a nature 
which remains fixed under diverse social forms, and that a smoothly 
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functioning society would be one in which the sanctions were so sure 
that men would be tempted to restrain their native desires at the 
right time in the right way, because by so doing they would give 
them a maximum satisfaction. But the desires would remain lurk- 
ing beneath these restraints, ready to leap forward at the slightest 
relaxation of social efficiency. Plato’s conception of human nature 
is quite different. It is precisely because he realizes that men’s 
desires and interests may be changed, that his solution of egoism is 
an unusual one. A great part of the Republic is concerned with 
the theory of education. Education for Plato is a technique by 
which the desires and attitudes of the young are fashioned, not 
antecedently formed desires curbed; and Plato realizes full well 
that it is not a part-time job but requires the codperation of all in- 
stitutions and social activities. In an ideal society, therefore, it 
must be assumed not merely that institutions function smoothly, 
but that men’s desires are for the sort of activity the society de- 
mands. Accordingly honesty is maintained not as the best policy, 
but as an intrinsically desirable form of social relations. <A citi- 
zen of such a community finding himself abroad might well be dis- 
tressed at having to be dishonest in order to survive, unless at last 
repetition of such actions amid difficult cireumstances affected his 
character. 

In one sense, therefore, Plato’s argument is a begging of the 
question. But in a deeper sense it is the only possible argument. 
It elaborates an ideal, but if a man is so attentive to his present 
desires and habits and so successful in his actions regardless of cost 
to others that he will not consent to risk any alteration, then his 
egoism is not a matter for refutation. For the implication of 
Plato’s argument is that the refutation of egoism consists in the 
eradication of egoism, that is, changing the actual feelings, desires, 
and attitudes of those who are egoists. This kind of operation can 
equally well, it must be admitted, be undertaken by the egoist with 
regard to the non-egoist. Both procedures are quite consonant 
with the conclusions of our investigation of the first tradition. 
Ultimate value judgments are not matters of dispute where those 
held by a man are consistent. Yet if we understood the conditions 
under which he has come to hold such values, and if it is not too 
late, we may seek to change those causal conditions so that he will 
come to hold other ultimate values. If it is too late for him, we may 
try to influence his children. 

The force of the ‘‘refutation’’ is commensurate with the seduc- 
tive power of the ideal presented. How such an ideal shall be 
actualized Plato can not tell us. His only suggestion is that we 
must wait until kings become philosophers or philosophers kings. 
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But the ideal itself is clear enough, and its actualization is a ques- 
tion of practical activity, namely, the use of education in the broad 
sense as a mode of fashioning attitudes. In this process egoism 
would not be condemned as false, but would be rejected as its al- 
ternative was gradually accepted. That is what in the Republic 
happens to the interlocutors. They are overcome until of their 
own accord they can do nothing but nod their heads in agreement. 

Bentham’s approach is fundamentally the same in spirit, al- 
though his interest is less in educational matters and more in po- 
litical and legal problems. His position is best understood as ad- 
dressed to the legislator. Every man pursues his own happiness. 
Let the legislator fashion laws for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. He says in his Deontology, ‘‘The prevalence of 
the self-regarding over the social interest, as a cause of immoral- 
ity, it belongs, in a great measure, to the ruling powers to remove.’’ 
When I read Bentham and J. S. Mill in this fashion they seem to 
be talking quite sensibly. If I look for ‘‘proofs’’ that because each 
man pursues his own happiness, therefore his end is the greatest 
happiness of the many, I find the usual non-sequitur which ethics 
and logic texts love to point out as the weakness of a great philos- 
opher. This is not the occasion for a detailed analysis of these 
philosophers’ arguments. Yet very little examination of their writ- 
ing would be required to discover their attentiveness to questions of 
individuals’ sensibilities, to the fact that almost any object or ac- 
tivity may come to be desired disinterestedly, that ends are not ab- 
stractions but functioning goals in the conduct of men, that the 
legislator should so adjust sanctions that private good will continu- 
ously coincide with public good and the individual will come to find 
them indistinguishable. 

Both Bentham and Mill defend the claims of any interest on 
anyone’s part which does not conflict with others’ interests. Even 
more, they would be ready, so far as possible, to liberalize social de- 
mands to allow the exercise of any variety of individuals’ interests. 
The resulting conception implicit in their writings is that of a so- 
ciety in which men’s wants are used as a basis for the criticism and 
revision of social forms, and broad wants and interests would be 
fashioned by educational and legal devices to act as the foundation 
of social organization. But while such a conception is implicit 
and at times expressed, their insight is not so deep as Plato’s. On 
occasions they may look forward to the gradual alteration of unde- 
sirable human traits, but for the most part they talk as if they 
knew pretty well what men are at bottom and what they must con- 
tinue to be. It is not surprising under these circumstances that 
their picture of ‘‘human nature’’ reflects pretty accurately the 
character of the intelligent individualists of their own time and class. 
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The most developed form of the second tradition is to be found 
in the Marxist writings and in such pragmatists as Professor Dewey. 
Not only are they conscious of their solution to the problem, but 
beginning with a special temporal emphasis they are able to deal 
with some of the difficulties which Plato passed over, for example, 
how change in men’s nature is initiated, and under what conditions 
egoism may be eradicated. Both philosophies regard egoism as a 
pattern of action and justification which is grounded in and engend- 
ered by certain social conditions, taking different forms as econdi- 
tions vary. Both realize that the elimination of egoism involves 
the change of certain social forms and of present ‘‘human nature.”’ 
Both imply that the efficient cause of such change can only be on 
the one hand growing friction and discontent on present standards, 
which will become cumulative, and on the other hand the develop- 
ment in portions of the community, for example, among workers 
in factories and scientists in the laboratory, of codperative habits. 

The Marxists have gone on to examine more carefully the actual 
historical conditions under which changes take place. They sug- 
gest the hypothesis that the laboring class is developing the requi- 
site codperative habits both as a result of present-day conditions of 
labor and in the course of a protracted struggle from which it will 
emerge as the dominant class. According to Marx this struggle 
serves not only to bring the workers to power but at the same time 
to change their present habits and so to prepare them for ushering 
in a classless society. Professor Dewey has gone on more formally 
to analyze the relation of human nature and intelligence. His re- 
sults, different in detail and in material hypotheses, are the same in 
general type. The ‘‘refutation’’ of egoism emerges as a practical 
undertaking. An intelligent society would be one which in the 
light of individuals’ wants recasts its institutions, and in the light 
of these social forms shapes its members’ desires and expectations. 
The process is a reciprocal one, double-edged and continuous. At 
any one time there are stable conceptions of wants and institutions, 
and the task is one of harmonizing them with reference to existent 
hopes and existent demands, and in such a way as not to crush or 
narrow men’s wants or close the channel for the development of 
fresh wants and fresh forms. Impulse or human nature, inter- 
preted in each age, serves in this process as a pivot for reconstruc- 
tion. 

The result of these modern analyses is simply Plato’s original 
insight, with a closer attention to historical processes. It is ex- 
panded by a mass of empirical findings about man and society. It 
is formulated in a more dynamic fashion, so that the ideal is seen 
not as a form of society to be introduced by a philosopher-king, but 
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as the statement of principles to govern the operations in specific 
historical contexts, of individuals, legislators, and educators. 

It is in terms of the second tradition that the problems of egoism 
and of duty versus interest can now be formulated most clearly. 
Both further conceptual analysis and further empirical investiga- 
tion will be required. Operational interpretations will have to be 
offered for such terms as ‘‘ends,’’ ‘‘motive,’’ ‘‘self-regarding,’’ ‘‘in- 
trinsically good,’’ ete. When this is done egoism will have to be 
defined explicitly, so as to indicate a class of actions or a ‘‘tendency”’ 
to act with regard to a special class of ends, or to accompany one’s 
actions with a special class of feelings, or to conclude the reflective 
process of the justification of conduct with a special class of ends 
or feelings, ete. This will prevent the confusion of terms which 
proves that a disinterested interest in others is a form of egoism. 
Once the phenomenon is identified carefully, the next task will be 
to study more accurately the conditions of its occurrence, and hence 
of its removal from whatever field its presence is undesirable. This 
obviously will be a complex question of concrete ends and the means 
to achieve them. 

Such an inquiry and such recommendations will not, of course, 
come from the egoist, who by definition does not find egoism unde- 
sirable, but from those groups in the community who are either 
hostile to egoism or while egoistically inclined are themselves dis- 
satisfied with its actual consequences. The possible alternatives 
suggested in any field will be a function of knowledge (e.g., present- 
day anthropology discovers a variety of forms which well repay 
study), experience, and historical insight. To a great extent, it 
may involve discovery by trial and error. Or again, a long histor- 
ical development may pose alternatives strongly supported by grad- 
ually consolidating groups. The presence to-day of such oppos- 
ing camps in many countries tends to confirm the naturalistic 
hypothesis that there is no intrinsic impossibility in a clash of ulti- 
mate values. 


ABRAHAM EDEL. 
COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEW YORK. 





A DEFINITION OF THE ESTHETIC EXPERIENCE ' 


HIS paper proposes a definition of the esthetic experience that 
will satisfy elementary logical requirements. Such a definition 
should not only distinguish the esthetic from other modes of ex- 


1This paper represents part of the work done with the aid furnished the 
writer by the Research Committee of the University of Wisconsin for the sum- 
mer of 1936. It was read at the Meeting of the Western Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association, Knox College, April 22-24, 1937. 
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perience, but should be based not upon subjective data gathered 
solely from introspection, but upon as broad a factual basis as is 
available. And once arrived at, such a definition should throw light 
on the problems of esthetics. It is unfortunate that the time at my 
disposal allows me only to present a very succinct and perhaps her- 
metic sketch of something which demands fairly extended treatment. 

Our first step must be to take issue with those writers who give the 
emotion the central rdle in their account of the esthetic experience. 
There are in this respect two theories worth considering. One holds 
that the esthetic object arouses emotion in the spectator; and the 
other that the content or meaning of art, objectively speaking, is 
emotion. Both propositions seem to be maintained by Mr. Dewey 
while only the latter is maintained by Mr. Prall.* The first, however, 
is in conflict with experimental esthetics, the results of which, I take 
it, indicate that the emotion is an accidental consequence of esthetic 
apprehension. This being the case, it should not be included in its 
definition. The crucial proof that it is so lies in the fact that the 
same esthetic object (or even the same object of fine art) is capable 
of arousing different emotional reactions in different spectators or 
even in the same spectator at different times. Again, competently 
trained persons in music and in poetry are found who deny that the 
adequate esthetic experience involves the presence of the emotion. 
In poetry the mention of only one name should suffice—that of T. S. 
Eliot. In music the evidence which Vernon Lee has recently of- 
fered us is overwhelming. And her evidence is confirmed by pre- 
vious empirical investigations.® 

These observations can not be refuted with the retort that emo- 
tion should be aroused by the esthetic object, for that calls for a 
justification of the prescription, which an empirical definition could 
not furnish us with. Nor can we refute them with the retort that 
if there are any such differences of opinion as regards the presence 
of emotion, these differences point to the fact that there are at least 
two “‘varieties of the esthetic experience’’ radically different from 

2 John Dewey, Art As Experience (Minton Balch and Company), pp. 67, 68, 
79, 91, 237, 238. The treatment of the emotion by Mr. Dewey is extremely 
baffling. The writer has dedicated a study to this important question, to be 
published in The Philosophical Review at some future time. D. W. Prall, Aes- 
thetic Judgment (Thomas Y. Crowell Company), pp. 213 ff. Aesthetic Analysis 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company), Chapter V, especially pp. 141 ff. 

3 The evidence alluded to is to be found in Vernon Lee, Music and its Lovers 
(E. P. Dutton and Co.), Chapters I and II, and corroborating evidence will be 
found conveniently summarized in Albert R. Chandler, Beauty and Human Na- 
ture (D. Appleton-Century Company), Chapter 6, Chapter 12, pp. 230-236. T. 
8. Eliot, The Sacred Wood, Essays on Poetry and Criticism (Alfred A. Knopf, 


Inc.) ‘The end of the enjoyment of poetry is a pure contemplation from which 
all the accidents of personal emotion are removed ... (p. 15). 
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one another in one of which emotion plays the central role and an- 
other of which it does not play any role at all.* For this last retort 
would still leave us with the question as to what is common between 
these two types of experience, and obviously it would be this common 
element which alone should be included in our definition. 

To the definitions of the experience grounded on the assertion 
that the objective meaning of art is emotion the following objections 
must be raised: First, as yet no adequate explanation has been given 
of the means by which the object expresses ‘‘emotion.’’ In his last 
book Mr. Prall tries to tell us how; but his explanation, careful read- 
ing will show, does not go beyond the statement that objects do as a 
fact express emotion.” Empathy theory was, in part at least, an 
effort to explain this phenomenon. But empathy is not an explana- 
tion but a mystification of which Reid and Dewey have effectively 
disposed. The second objection is much stronger: the assertion that 
the objective content of art—or as Mr. Prall puts it, its meaning—is 
emotion, fails to distinguish between objective characters in things 
and the objective-subjective complex which is the emotion and which 
has, so to speak, its center of gravity in the subjective. Objective 
characters of things are what they are, and when Mr. Prall maintains 
that they are ‘‘feeling’’ or that they have ‘‘a feel,’’ so far as the 
careful reader is able to make out this contention can only mean that 
when language seeks to denote the untranslatable characters of an 
esthetic object it sometimes chooses for the task terms which are often 
used to denote emotional states.” 

If emotion can not be used as a defining trait of the experience, 
how shall the experience be defined? In our attempt to answer that 
question it would be advisable to bear in mind that no definition is 
worth considering which is not resolutely grounded on the assump- 
tion that the esthetic experience is an experience of an esthetic object, 
and that an esthetic object is an object—any object—grasped in 
such a way as to give rise to an esthetic experience. The assump- 
tion is necessary if we are to avoid the isolation of the self from the 
world which Mr. Dewey has so vigorously shown to have such dire 
consequences for esthetic theory.® 

4 This is the conclusion to which Vernon Lee arrives, op. cit., passim, espe- 
cially pp. 543 ff. Note how subjectivism as regards esthetic judgments follows 
naturally from this position. 

5 Op. cit., loc. cit. 

6 Dewey, op. cit., passim, but particularly pp. 16 and 249. Louis Arnaud 
Reid, A Study in Aesthetics (The Macmillan Company), pp. 85 ff. 

7 Carroll C. Pratt, The Meaning of Music. A Study in Psychological Aesthet- 
ics (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.), Parts II and III, esp. pp. 157 ff. and 
his article ‘‘ Objectivity of Esthetic Value’’ in this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXI (1934), 


pp. 38-45. 
8 Op. cit., passim, particularly Chapters I-VI, XI-XIII. 
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Grounded on this assumption the esthetic experience can be de- 
fined, I submit, in terms of attention. The advantages of such defi- 
nition are manifold, and the only difficulty it presents is the rather 
easy task of distinguishing esthetic attention from that involved in 
other modes of experience. A brief statement of such definition 
would read as follows: ‘‘An esthetic experience is an experience of 
rapt attention which involves the intransitive apprehension of an 
object’s immanent meanings in their full presentational immediacy.”’ 

This does not mean that the experience is one of direct intui- 
tion, if ‘‘intuition’’ be used to signify the prehension of objective 
meanings by a mirror-mind. The esthetic experience is the result 
of an interaction in time between a mind and an object, and to say 
a mind is to say a system of meanings in terms of which the ob- 
jective presentation is apprehended for what it is. This in turn 
must be taken to imply that the meanings and characters of the ob- 
ject are in the object for a mind, in such a way that they can be 
pointed out to others of a similar equipment. The word ‘‘imma- 
nent’’ seeks to signify that the meanings are immediately and di- 
rectly in the object; or in other words that the object is not a 
mnemoni¢e device or a stimulus of associative processes or a refer- 
ential sign, but a direct and immediate carrier of meanings. But 
the important word in our formula besides attention is the word 
‘‘intransitive.’’ And this word means to signify that attention is 
esthetic when it is so controlled by the object that it does not fly 
away from it to meanings not present immanently in the object; 
or in other words that attention is so controlled that the object 
specifies concretely and immediately through reflexive cross-refer- 
ences its meanings and objective characters.° And thus we may 
contrast esthetic with all other modes of attention by noting that 
other modes of attention discover in objects not immanent but 
referential meanings, which is to say, meanings which carry us be- 
yond the object to other objects or meanings not present upon it. 

We ruled out emotion above on the basis of unexplained data. 
But our definition now enables us to account for this data. For 
rapt attention on an object excludes self-consciousness, and emotion 
can not be present without the latter. True it is that experience 
in which self-consciousness completely disappears must be fairly 
rare, since seldom do we have the energy, interest, or training which 
are their necessary conditions. But that some times we do have 
them, and that we frequently are able to approach them is a veri- 
fied matter of fact.?° 


®The position here taken will be recognized as that of ‘‘ objective relativ- 
ism,?? 

10 Compare Vernon Lee, op. cit., loc. cit., with Reid, op. cit., who denies this: 
‘*But consciousness of ourselves ... can probably never disappear. It is a 
matter of degree and focus’’ (p. 80). 
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A warning is at this point necessary. Although sometimes al- 
most totally devoid of emotion, the esthetic experience need never 
be a cold experience. For if we distinguish, as we should, between 
emotion and feeling, it will be readily seen that it is the feeling 
that gives the glow to the experience and not the emotion. But 
the feeling is a by-product of the experience and is a concommitant 
not only of esthetic but of any other activity which is successful. 
Again, our definition does not mean to suggest that exclusive em- 
phasis is to be put upon analysis. There is no question that the 
esthetic experience involves a preparation which can be achieved 
cnly through analytic effort. But the experience proper is an ex- 
perience of adequate and full apprehension of an intransitive kind. 
It is a having, not a cutting up. 

I should now like to suggest some of the advantages of our defi- 
nition. Our definition throws light on that most important feature 
of the esthetic experience which has been so loosely termed its ‘‘au- 
tonomy,’’ and which has often served as its defining trait. The 


autonomy of the esthetic experience follows from the fact that to 
the degree to which it is controlled fully and adequately by the ob- 
ject, to that degree does it seem after its enjoyment to have been 
thoroughly disengaged from the rest of our experience and to 
possess a sui generis character. It also throws light on a phenome- 
non which has been the spring board for a great deal of mysticism, 


namely, the deep conviction of the superior reality of the object in 
which the experience often leaves us. This conviction springs from 
the intransitive nature of our attention, since during the experience 
the object remains in complete monopolistic possession of conscious- 
ness.** 

There are other important questions of esthetics on which our 
definition also throws light. But among these there is one to which 
I should like to eall your especial attention :—our definition enables 
us to relate the perceiver with the object in a detailed, specific, and 
verifiable manner. It is not merely a question of asserting in gen- 
eral terms that the object controls the experience, but one of show- 
ing a more intimate and detailed relation.* For it can be shown 
that the so-called ‘‘factors of advantage,’’ widely recognized by 
psychologists as controlling attention, are the very factors which 

11 Pratt, op. cit., p. 177. 

12 Cf. William James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, Chapter XXI, pp. 
287 ff. <A brief study of this question by the author has just appeared under the 
title of ‘‘Reality in Art’’ in The University Review (The University of Kansas 
City), Vol. IV (1937), No. 1. 

13 Cf, E. A. Shearer’s criticism of Dewey’s assertion of correspondence be- 


tween perceiver and object in ‘‘Dewey’s Esthetic Theory,’’ this Journat, Vol. 
XXXII (1935), p. 651. 
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under more appropriate names are discovered by analysis to be 
the generic traits of esthetic objects. A list of these factors of 
advantage in attention usually include the following: change, 
strength, striking quality, and definiteness of form. Now take a 
representative list of the generic traits discovered by esthetic anal- 
ysis. Unity in variety, theme, thematic variation, emphasis, and 
evolution according to a rhythmic pattern. It is, of course, claimed 
that any other list of truly generic traits would do; but this one is 
a usual one. Our task is to show how the generic traits of esthetic 
objects are, under different names, the very factors which psycholo- 
gists discover are of advantage to attention. 

Attention is described by psychologists as exploratory and rest- 
less unless somehow controlled, hence the importance of definite- 
ness of form in the object which elicits it. This factor of advantage 
corresponds to the unity of the esthetic object, without which diva- 
gation easily occurs. But attention requires change, or it tires and 
lapses. In the esthetic object, the variety which is unified, carries 
attention from any one of its aspects reflexively to another, pro- 
viding change and permitting their free apprehension, while the 
unity which relates them guides attention intransitively within the 
whole. Again, it is the wnty in variety of the object which gives 
attention the needed rest and relief in change, which is a condition 
of intensity and of prolonged duration. Interpreted broadly, then, 
the principle of unity in variety corresponds to those factors of 
advantage which hold attention on an object. But the other ge- 
neric traits of esthetic objects mentioned above—theme, thematic 
variation, emphasis, and evolution—in so far as they are distinct 
from the widest and most generic of these, unity in variety, also 
can be shown to correspond to the factors of advantage to which 
reference was made. The theme, for instance, arrests our attention 
and is thus seen to correspond to the striking quality which is said 
by psychologists, in their own terms, to perform the same func- 
tion. Again the emphasis with which the theme is elaborated cor- 
responds to the strength demanded by the psychologists. And the 
need for change, although already referred to, is not only provided 
by the unified variety, but is provided in a manner which more 
exactly controls the attention by the way in which the artist de- 
velops his theme in a rhythmic scheme. The variation of the theme 
aids it in providing the striking quality required to shock atten- 
tion, to surprise it, and to present it with some degree of difficulty, 
without which it would become lax through boredom. 

These remarks do not mean to exhaust the subject. It is hoped, 
however, that they have enabled us to see that those traits which 
analysis finds in all esthetic objects are really factors which facili- 
tate attention while retaining it within the object. 
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Why, it may be asked, is it necessary to relate the object to the 
experience in the concrete and detailed manner here attempted? 
Is it not enough to assert—and this, of course, would require no 
proof—that the object is the stimulus to which the experience is 
the response? There are several reasons why it is necessary to go 
beyond this assertion. The first is that if the experience is con- 
trolled by the object, it is of interest to know exactly what point 
by point correspondence is there between the object and the ex- 
perience. The second is that the correlation between object and 
experience in a concrete fashion enables us to approach the moot 
question of the esthetic judgment in a way which will save us 
from pure subjectivism, while retaining, as we must, a frankly 
relativistic position. The objectivist has always found difficulty in 
meeting the tendency of the subjectivist to reduce the question of 
the value of an esthetic object to the question of the presence or 
absence of attitudes or satisfactions of a purely personal, private 
kind. But through a detailed correlation between object and ex- 
perience it can be shown that the subjective state is not a purely 
arbitrary affair, but depends, to some extent at least, on the struc- 
ture of the object which determines that state. Since the struc- 
ture is an objective affair, to the extent to which the object de- 
termines the state, to that extent have we grounds on which to base 
judgments of esthetic value which are as truly judgments’ of fact 
as any scientific judgment may be, though not as exact as judgments 
of physics. 

It is time to come to a conclusion, and in view of the variety of 
related subjects discussed in the brief compass of this paper, a 
summary of the high points of these notes would be perhaps ad- 
visable. The esthetic experience was defined as an experience of 
intransitive attention, to which, if the empirical evidence is exam- 
ined, the emotion will be found to be a widely variable concomi- 
tant and therefore unavailable as its defining term. Indeed when 
the self disappears in an intense experience of attention, the emo- 
tion is hardly present. In the light of our definition a good num- 
ber of the problems of esthetics are elucidated which otherwise 
remain opaque and stubborn. But among these, the problem of 
correlating object and experience was given especial attention, on 
account of the importance such correlation would have for the prob- 
lem of the esthetic judgment. 

EisEo VIvAs. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. R.E. Wirt. (Cam- 
bridge Classical Studies.) Cambridge: The University Press. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1937. xii -+ 147 ‘pp. 
$2.25. 


Although it has fallen from the high esteem in which it was once 
held as a compendious epitome of the Platonic Philosophy into neg- 
lect, due perhaps to the justifiable suspicion that, like other ancient 
interpretations, it is not by modern standards a reliable report of the 
doctrines of Plato, the Didaskalikos affords precious information 
relevant to the history of doctrines and terms in the Platonism of 
the second century of our era. Dr. Witt has prepared a learned 
and succinct survey of the materials available for that history, both 
from the conjectures of recent monographs and from the collections 
of ancient materials. The author of the Didaskalikos (Dr. Witt 
argues for the now more generally accepted Albinus rather than 
Alkinoos) is shown, sometimes with too fine a nicety when the 
paucity of the philosophic remains is considered, to have been mainly, 
though not directly, dependent on the eclectic system of Antiochus 
of Ascalon, by way of Arius Didymus who introduced further ec- 
lectic elements, derived from Aristotle and the Old Academy, into 
the eclecticism of Antiochus. As supplement to this comparison 
of the work of Albinus with lost works, Dr. Witt displays a close 
connection between the doctrines of the Didaskalikos and those of the 
Philosophoumena of Hippolytus and the De Platone of Apuleius. 
The method and information which Dr. Witt employs to trace these 
influences are, however, more important than his conjectured lines of 
influence, for they involve a study of the terms, doctrines, and 
divisions of philosophy in some of their evolution and alteration from 
Xenocrates to Albinus. The history of philosophy could be a more 
precise and philosophic study if the grand generalities propounded 
in its name could be rendered significant by greater concern with 
such changes in terms. 

R. McK. 


John Locke. R.1I. Aaron. (Leaders of Philosophy Series.) Lon- 
don and New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. xi-+ 328 
pp. $5.00. 


Professor Aaron, whose studies of Locke and whose edition of 
“the first draft’’ of Locke’s Essay are already known, has now given 
us the volume on Locke in the Leaders of Philosophy Series. He has 
divided his book into three parts, of which the first contains a com- 
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petent account of Locke’s life, the second analyzes the theory of 
knowledge in the Essay, and the third discusses Locke’s treatment of 
ethics, political theory, toleration, and religion. 

The second part is the longest and the most important, and it 
alone will concern us here. It takes up in turn a series of topics 
on which Locke expressed his views, innate ideas, the nature and 
origin of ideas, modes, substances, relations, personal identity, words, 
knowledge, probability, faith and reason, ete. On each of these 
topics Professor Aaron argues with (or against) Locke and concludes 
generally that Locke’s views are faulty or inadequate. Hence one 
continually meets such phrases as that Locke ‘‘had certainly not 
thought out the distinction with sufficient care’’ (p. 118), ‘‘we find 
here no adequate analysis of the concept’”’ (p. 145), Locke ‘‘manages 
to avoid the major issues’’ (p. 156), ‘‘he consequently neglects many 
grave problems’’ (p. 167), ‘‘Locke’s theory of knowledge is defec- 
tive in being both incomplete and incoherent’’ (p. 247), ete. These 
judgments are often sound enough. But somehow this method of 
treatment of Locke leaves one wondering why the Essay was and re- 
mains a significant classic and a great book. The Essay was a total 
enterprise as well as a collection of opinions on various topics. 
Rarely and briefly does Professor Aaron deal with Locke according 
to Locke’s own major intent. ; 

On one fundamental matter of interpretation Professor Aaron 
takes issue with many of Locke’s critics, from Reid in the eighteenth 
century to Professor Gibson in our own day. He contends that 
Locke does not use the term ‘‘idea’’ ambiguously, sometimes for the 
objects we have immediately before us in perception and thinking, 
and sometimes for our way of understanding objects which stand 
over against us in perception and thinking. He contends that Locke 
consistently used ideas in only the former of these senses. Thus he 
makes of Locke a consistent representationalist in his theory of ideas 
(p. 89). 

Doubtless this issue is one on which competent judges will con- 
tinue to differ as they have differed in the past. But as Professor 
Aaron carries out this interpretation thoroughly he is led to various 
further contentions that seem to me dubious and so east suspicion 
on his entire interpretation. Four of these contentions may be here 
noted. (1) He asserts that Book II of the Essay ‘‘was meant to 
show primarily that all ideas terminate in simple ones’’ (p. 190). 
Now Locke himself describes his venture as an effort to show that all 
ideas spring from experience (Book II, chapter 1, section 2). These 
two expressions are not quite equivalent. Of course Locke endeavors 
to trace all complex ideas back to simple ones, in order to show that 
no non-empirical element is surreptitiously introduced. But that 
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is not his whole task. Simple ideas, he wants to show, arise from 
experience. These simple ideas do not just appear as a kind of 
first element in the mind: they arise from contact with things. In 
sending us to experience, Locke is often sending us to contact with 
things, not to representations of things. (2) Professor Aaron treats 
Locke’s sensitive knowledge as incompatible, not merely with the 
definition of knowledge at the outset of Book IV, but also with the 
whole doctrine of Book II. That there are incompatibilities galore 
in Locke no critic is likely to deny. But is it plausible that in Book 
IV, chapter 11, an entirely fresh point of view is proclaimed which 
has no roots in earlier sections of the Essay? Since much of Book 
II can be interpreted as akin to the definition of sensitive knowledge, 
is it not credible that Locke himself saw connections here? And 
if he saw connections here, then he was not consistently representa- 
tionalist throughout. Locke had gone into Cartesian channels in 
parts of Book IV, as Professor Aaron ably shows. But does he not 
seem in Book IV, chapter 11, to be returning to a position that was 
natively his own? (3) Professor Aaron attributes to Locke the po- 
sition that ‘‘sensation is itself knowledge’’ (p. 244). I know of no 
passage in the entire Essay which justifies this assertion. It is even 
dubious whether Professor Aaron is correct in saying, as he does on 
the same page, that according to Locke we know the existence of 
natural physical objects by sensation. This is dubious because it is 
ambiguous. It is because we have ‘‘ideas of sensation’’ that we 
know their causes exist; but the knowledge, mediated by sensation 
and supervening upon sensation, is something other than the bare 
presence in us of sensation. Locke puts it thus: ‘‘It is therefore 
the actual receiving of ideas from without that gives us notice of 
the existence of other things’’ than ourselves and God (Book IV, 
chapter 11, section 2). And we may further ‘‘add to this, that many 
of those ideas are produced in us with pain’’ (section 6). That is, 
we know that things exist, because of the fashion in which ideas come 
to us. And the understanding is active in obtaining knowledge by 
noting how ideas come, as truly as it is active in perceiving the agree- 
ment and disagreement of ideas with each other. Locke, in his 
theory of sensitive knowledge, does not abandon reliance upon the 
understanding: rather he finds that the understanding operates in 
intimate connection with sensation, operates so intimately with sen- 
sation that its findings carry us beyond the mere presence of the 
Sensation in our minds. We can thus not interpret Locke as re- 
garding sensation as knowledge of its causes; we must take him as 
Viewing sensation as an event which discloses to understanding some- 
thing of its conditions. And this surely is not representationalism. 
(4) Professor Aaron curiously banishes all reference to chapters 
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29-32 of Book II to a footnote (p. 190) because they ‘‘do not develop 
the main theme.’’ They certainly do not develop the main theme 
as Professor Aaron is trying to present it. They develop Locke’s 
main theme, however, if Locke’s theme is that we know by means of 
ideas. Locke insists that, as so many ‘‘bare appearances’’ in our 
minds, ideas are not properly true or false; but he adds that we may 
legitimately regard them as true or false in their use by the under- 
standing. ‘Taken as representations, ideas shut us off from natural 
physical objects; but taken as ways of handling things, they play a 
role that enables us to reach some little knowledge of what lies be- 
yond the ideas. Locke’s words are that in ‘‘the particular occa- 
sions’’ wherein ideas ‘‘come to be called true or false’’ we shall al- 
ways ‘‘find some kind of affirmation or negation’’ (Book II, chapter 
32, section 1). Surely Locke here treats ideas, not so much as ob- 
jects of thinking, as ways of thinking of objects,—which is precisely 
what Professor Aaron denied (p. 88). Professor Aaron’s relegation 
of Book II, chapters 29-32, to a footnote is fair evidence that his 
interpretation of Locke’s theory of ideas is not adequate to the whole 
course of the Essay. And once the significance of these chapters is 
clear, the critic might see more than representationalism in both 
opening chapters of Book II and many parts of Book IV. 
a Ss 


Locke’s Conception of the Mind. James Gorpon Cuapp. New 
York: Privately printed. For sale at the Journal of Philosophy. 
1937. v-+ 122 pp. $1.00. 


Writers on John Locke have in recent years been paying major 
attention to the difficulties in which Locke became increasingly in- 
volved as the Essay proceeded, to the scepticism, the subjectivism, 
and the dualism to which Locke seemed driven by the implications 
of his statements. It is well to be recalled, therefore, to the simple 
intent with which Locke approached his task of inquiring into the 
origin, certainty, and extent of human knowledge. For Locke was 
initially neither subjectivist nor sceptic, nor could he ever bring 
himself fully to accept the drift of the Essay towards wholesale 
doubt. Dr. Clapp has made emphatic once more the implications of 
Locke’s starting-point and has emphasized the constant control which 
this starting-point continued to exercise through the entire Essay. 
His discussion (which is a doctoral dissertation) is well executed. 
His insistence is the sound one that we should do better to interpret 
the Essay in terms of Locke’s procedure than to regard Locke as 
confined to the logic of his own first formal and sometimes incom- 
patible definitions. 
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Dr. Clapp’s discussion is an exposition of Locke’s conception of 
the mind. Locke defined mind as a spiritual substance the real es- 
sence of which we can not know; but he treated mind as the locus of 
powers we well know and confessed that it might be attached to a 
material being. Though he believed it was not attached to a ma- 
terial being, he treated it as gaining its ideas from the interplay 
of physical things and as discerning thereby the qualities of and 
relations among these things. Though he granted that we have only 
a confused, loose, and undetermined idea of substances, he never 
doubted the immediate presence of many substances to our mind, 
which substances can hardly be questioned as a given subject-matter, 
no matter how inadequate our ideas of them may prove in both 
theory and practice. Dr. Clapp shows clearly the difference between 
what Locke actually assumed, and what his formal propositions 
would have required him consistently to say, about the place of 
mind in nature. Dr. Clapp thus recovers the actual intellectual 
frame of reference which gives unity to the Essay and ties together 
Locke’s diverse and often puzzling reflections. 


a Ph 


Milton and Wordsworth. Poets and Prophets. A Study of their 
Reactions to Political Events. HeErpert J. C. Grierson. New 
York: The Maemillan Company. 1937. x-+ 185 pp. $2.50. 


This book by Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson is a work by a philo- 
sophical historian of literature whose interest for the readers of this 
JOURNAL transcends the two poets whom he happens to use as il- 
lustrations. The book is important to the student of philosophy for 
its analytic contribution to the relation, often vaguely alleged or 
alluded to, between philosophy and poetry. 

Professor Grierson’s specific contribution to the discussion lies 
in his interesting definition of ‘‘prophetic’’ and ‘‘intuitional’’ 
poetry. He regards a poet as a philosopher only in the sense of 
being a prophet, that is, one whose utterances are important not for 
the deductions and inferences which may be drawn from them, but 
for the depth of the convictions which the poet immediately feels 
and immediately communicates. The truly prophetic poet does not, 
according to Professor Grierson, conduct an argument in verse. 
Prophetic poetry is not the ‘‘subtle, syllogistic argumentation char- 
acteristic of the scholastic philosophy.’’ It is a work, not of ‘‘the 
spirit of geometry,’’ but of ‘‘the spirit of finesse.’’ Professor 
Grierson makes much of this distinction of Pascal’s. 

Wordsworth seems to him a greater philosophic poet than Mil- 
ton, because in Wordsworth the critic and the artist are fused, and 
his intuitions and argument become one. ‘‘The value of his poetry 
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is not in deductions that may be made from his central intuitions of 
the life of Nature and the Heart of Man, but in the intuitions them- 
selves.’’ 

One can not, in a brief space, indicate the subtle and scholarly 
treatment which Professor Grierson gives to the development of the 
mind of Milton and the mind of Wordsworth. Both for his con- 
tribution to this theme and for his illumination, through the work of 
great poets, of ideas as images and intuitions, his book is of first-class 
philosophical importance. 

I. E. 


L’esprit et le réel dans les limites du nombre et de la grandeur. 
FraANcis Mauc&. Paris: Félix Alean. 1937. 362 pp. 30 frs. 


In a way this volume is one of the most original studies which 
the writer of this notice has reviewed recently. M. Maugé attempts 
to develop a theory of man’s moral life by investigating the methods 
used by the human mind in solving the problems of science. These 
methods may be superficially characterized as analysis and synthesis 
and they appear whenever we break down our subject-matters into 
their component parts and whenever we attempt to unify that which 
seems diversified in nature. Our ability to analyze and synthesize 
depends in some measure upon nature’s susceptibility to such opera- 


tions; but at the same time if we utilize these procedures, it is be- 
cause they are peculiarly congenial to our ways of thinking. Conse- 
quently l’esprit and le réel would appear to be reciprocally deter- 
mined. 


Even this brief and admittedly superficial sketch of M. Maugé’s 
position will suggest the idealistic background of his thought and spe- 
cifically Schelling, whom the author as a matter of fact cites with 
approval. The mind does not attain certainty, as it was said to do 
in Cartesianism, but struggles towards it. Each act in the struggle 
is a step towards greater unity which yields inevitably to a demand 
for analysis. Truth thus at any moment is only partly determined 
by correspondence with fact, for the nature of fact is in itself partly 
determined by intellectual exigencies. To see this demands a dis- 
regarding of some—in fact a great many—human minds and the 
acceptance of a few as ‘‘The Mind.’’ What the position will yield 
of ethical interest can be only guessed at now; a sequel to this study 
will no doubt provide the answer. 

G. B. 
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The Theory of the Democratic State. Mari Coiuins Swasey. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. 234 pp. $2.50. 


The chief aim of this essay is to defend democracy as a scientific 
procedure in the face of its contemporary pseudo-scientifie rivals. 
Therefore, largely disregarding the classic theories of republican 
government and discarding the fictions of social contract, organic 
nature of the state, and natural rights, the author seeks to justify 
democratic practices on the ground that they represent the social 
application of quantitative techniques of measurement and control, 
the mechanization of moral relations. Not content, however, to 
rest her case on the obvious counting devices of democracy as a 
basis for the theory of equality, Mrs. Swabey attempts to base nu- 
merical procedures on the postulate of the law of identity. The 
democratic counting of noses is intelligible, so runs the argument, 
only on the postulate that ‘‘others are as much themselves as we are 
ourselves’? (p. 19), or the postulate of equal integrity. On the 
basis of this principle the postulate of equality is reconciled with the 
postulate of liberty or self-government. 


For men are identified identities; they not only come under the law, but each 
applies the law to himself. Alone among things, man not merely is himself, 
but affirms that he is himself as a conscious right. In claiming this self-same- 
ness prior to all other relations, he grounds his rights as an individual on a 
logical defense. Thus with the emergence of self-reference and reflection, 
identity comes to function in a new way. [P. 75.] 


It seems to me this defense of the Kantian and romantic concep- 
tion of individual independence runs the danger of throwing the 
‘quantitative basis’? to the winds. When it comes to problems of 
economic power, in fact, the author consciously subordinates the 
techniques of scientific efficiency and mechanization to the principle 
of self-government and defends democracy frankly as the opposite 
of slavery, even scientific slavery. The postulates of democratic 
justice cause less trouble, since these are readily reduced to the pos- 
tulate of equality. But the postulate of equality and that of liberty 
seem to receive here only a specious unification in the laws of logic 
and operate at cross-purposes in their practical application. I sus- 
pect that both democracy and democratic theory need considerable 
perfecting before they are thoroughly consistent, to say nothing of 
being thoroughly scientific. 


H. W. S. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Viglietti, Vitale: L’insegnamento di un Maestro. Soluzioni filo- 
sofico-giuridiche nella dottrina di Giorgio del Vecchio. Napoli: ‘‘Lo 
Stato Corporativo.’’ 1934. 62 pp. 

PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE. Vol. 4, No. 4. Descartes’ Method of 
Doubt: V. C. Aldrich. On the Troublesome ‘‘X’’: R. G. Tugwell. 
Vagueness: Max Black. A Critique of Operationalism in Physics: 
Rk. B. Lindsay. Symbolic Logie and ‘‘ Embedding Language’’: E. 0. 
Sisson. The Method of Postulates: E. V. Huntington. 

THe NEw ScuouasticisM. Vol. XI, No.4. Plato and the Liberal 
Arts: A Plea for Mathematical Logic: R. Catesby Taliaferro. Hus- 
serl’s Phenomenology and Thomistic Philosophy: K. F. Reinhardt. 
The New Physics—Does It Vindicate Free Will? Russell Wilson. 
Objectives in Teaching Philosophy: C. C. Miltner. Mathematics and 
Metaphysies in Science: J. A. McWilliams. 

Anatysis. Vol. 4, No. 6. Rejoinder to Miss MacDonald: A. M. 
Maclver. Some Meanings of ‘‘Vague’’: V. C. Aldrich. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
SCHAFT. Band XXXI, Heft 4. Die Rede als Kunst: Max Dessoir. 
Faust und die Sorge: Helene Herrmann. Die Methoden der Kunst- 
geschichtsschreibung: Christian Towe. 

We list below selected articles from the following periodicals: 

ScrENCE AND Society. Vol. 1, No. 4. Dialectical Account of 
Evolution: J. B. S. Haldane. Logical Positivism and the Unity of 
Science: V. J. McGill. 

GREGORIANUM. Anno XVIII, Fase. If et III. Franziskaner- 
lehrer um die Wende des 13. und zu Anfang des 14. Jahrhunderts 
in zwei ehemaligen Turiner Hss.: Ff. Pelster. The Alleged Revision 
of Robert Grosseteste’s Translation of the Ethics: L. W. Kceler. 

Reuieio. Vol. XIII, N. 5. La personalita di Dio in Bergson: 
Edmondo Rochedieu. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THAOLOGIQUES. Année 
XXVI, No. 3. Les Porrétains et l1’Avicennisme avant 1215: P. H. 
Vicaire. 

RECHERCHES DE THEOLOGIE ANCIENNE ET MEDI£VALE. Année IX, 
No. 2. The Concept of Mystery according to St. Anselm of Canter- 
bury: J. Bayart. Drei Zweige der Pseudo-Poitiers-Glosse zu den 
Sentenzen des Lombarden: A. Landgraf. Thomas a-t-il édité deux 
fois son Commentaire sur le livre des Sentences? A. Hayen. Le 
Quodlibet de Pierre de Tarentaise: P. Glorieux. Thomas de Sutton 
O.P. et le libre arbitre: D. O. Lottun. 

Hippert JourNaL. Vol. XXXV, No. 4. Prophecy, Destiny and 
Population: FP. C. 8. Schiller. 
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REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome XXV, No. 103. 
Quelques remarques sur les conditions métaphysiques du fonction- 
alisme: André Burner. (No. 104.) La Philosophie de Cournot: 
Henri L. Miéville. 

THE Personauist. Autumn, 1937. The Personalistic Implica- 
tions of Humanism: I. Humanisms and Humanism: F. C. S. Schiller. 
Mr. Dewey’s Faith without Religion (Part Il): Wilbur Long. 

REVIEW OF PHILOSOPHY AND REeEuIGion. Vol. VI, No. 2. Kant 
and the Biological Sciences: R. Marrs. Phenomenalist Psychology 
of F. H. Bradley: R. N. Kaul. 

ScrenTIA. Vol. LXII, N. CCCIII-7. Méthode positive et mé- 
thode cartésienne: P. Ducassé. (N. CCCIV-8) Agostino Cournot e la 
sua teoria della conoscenza storica: E. De Michelis. (N. CCCV-9) 
Wahrheitsbegriff und Wahrheitsproblem bei Galilei. Erster Teil: 
E. Cassirer. (N. CCCV-10). Wahrheitsbegriff und Wahrheitsprob- 
lem bei Galilei, Zweiter Teil: E. Cassirer. Il nuovo Aristotele e la 
scienza: A. M. Pizzagalli. 

BoLLeTTINo Fivosorico. Anno III, Num. 2. I costitutivi meta- 
fisici dell’individuo fisico: Michele Fatta. 

TuoucutT. Volume XII, Number 2. The Schools of Thought in 
Modern Mathematics: EZ. H. Larguier. 

Les ErupEs PHILOSOPHIQUES. X*™¢ Année, Nos. 3-4. Quelques 
aspects de la philosophie allemande contemporaine: Gaston Berger. 
La philosophie prophétique et le sentiment de la destinée humaine 
chez Nietzsche: André Lacaze. 

Rivista pi FiuosoriA Neo-ScouasticaA. Anno XXIX, Fase. III- 
IV. L’origine psicologica della nozione di causa: Cornelio Fabro. 
Le virtualita e la trascendenza dell’atto puro nel pensiero tomista: 
Michele Fatta. L’uomo e la natura nell’Illuminismo francese: An- 
tonio Dal Sasso. Esigenza dogmatica ed esigenza critica nel prob- 
lema della conoscenza: Carlo Mazzantini. 

Huntineton Lisrary BuLuetIN, 1937, pp. 107-151. The Great 
Mr. Locke, America’s Philosopher, 1783-1861: Merle Curtt. 

THE AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. XV, No. 3. Can Reason Influence Conduct? A. Boyce Gibson. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFoRSCHUNG. Jahrgang VI, Heft 2. 
Traditionelle und kritische Theorie: Max Horkheimer. 

JOURNAL OF SocraAL Puitosopuy. Volume III, Number 1. Eco- 
nomic Theory, Economic Problems, and the Utopias: W. Ff. Crowder. 
Interbehavioral Psychology and the Social Sciences: J. R. Kantor. 
Social Science and Human Values: H. S. Fries. 

Die TatweLt. 13. Jahrgang, Heft 3. Zum Einheitsproblem: 
Karl Gumpricht, B. v. Hagen. Philosophie und Wissenschaft. 
Beitrag zum Problem des Wissens. Antonio Banfi. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


D. Luther Evans, Compton Professor of Philosophy in the College 
of Wooster, has recently been appointed Professor of Philosophy 
and Junior Dean in the College of Arts and Sciences of Ohio State 
University. 


The publisher informs us that the price of Das Worklichkeits- 
groblem der Erkenntnistheorie und das Verhiltnis des Psychischen 
zum Physischen by Curt Weinschenk is 6.60 marks and not 9.25 
marks, as announced in the review (Volume XXXIV, No. 15). 


We call attention to a collection of distinguished essays entitled 
Human Affairs. An Exposition of What Science Can Do for Man. 
Each one would be worth reviewing if there were space. A list of 
the authors and titles, however, will give the reader an idea of the 
contents and importance of the volume: ‘‘Society as a Biological Ex- 
periment’’ by J. B. 8S. Haldane; ‘‘ Psychological Needs’’ by D. Katz; 
‘*Economic Planning’’ by A. S. J. Baster; ‘Psychology in the In- 
dustrial Life of the Nation’’ by EL. Chambers; ‘‘Race and Modern 
Society’’ by Lord Raglan; ‘‘Eugenics and Social Progress’’ by C. 
P. Blacker; ‘‘Medical Progress and Society’? by Henry Bracken- 
bury; ‘‘Education, and the Sciences of Human Nature’’ by fh. B. 
Cattell ; ‘‘Sociology and Human Affairs’’ by M. Ginsberg; ‘‘ Eros in 
Contemporary Life’’ by Havelock Ellis; ‘‘ Anthropology as the Basis 
of Social Science’’ by B. Malinowski; ‘‘Neurosis and Civilization”’ 
by Emanuel Miller ; ‘‘ Present Trends in the Building of Society’’ by 
K. Mannheim; ‘‘Science and Legislation’’ by the Earl of Listowel; 
‘Philosophy and the Social Sciences’? by W. McDougall. The book 
was planned and edited by R. B. Cattell, J. Cohen, and R. M. W. 
Travers. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London; Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1937. 360 pp. $4.25.) 

In the preface it is announced that a periodical is projected to 
bring topical problems into fruitful contact with recent advances in 
the social and biological sciences. This volume is an attempt to pave 
the way for the periodical and to measure the extent of public sup- 
port awaiting it. If the response is adequate a monthly journal, 
Human Affairs, will appear in due course. 
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